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ABSTSACT , . ^ \^ ^ - ^ 

, , This paper discussed evaluating and observing teacher 
performance. It consists of "three sections. The first section is an 
introduction^ in which it is stated that most observations are used 
for ±he following two purposes: |1) the improvement of instruction , 
and (2) the provision pf information to those who ^make personnel 
decisions in a schooj. - systefi. The second section is the major part of 
the paper. ^It is in the form of an ou|:line and is a guide containing 
general descriptive examples of items that might be included in 
teacher observations. The major heading^ :are (1) <'the teaching 
processr" (2) "non teacher-controlled falctors which influence the- 
teaching process," and (3) "special Strengths of teachers." • 
Subheadings under the teaching process include: "preparation," which^ 
lists topics to' be diseussgd-^ith the teacher;^delivery," which 
lists things to- be^ob^served in the .classroom; ""and "observational 
e'valuation," w)iich lists things to^be discussed in conferende with 
the t^eacher. Ihe second major heading includes the subheadings 
"physical factors," "scheduling, « and "extracurricular activities and 
responsibilities." Each of these subheadings is broken down into • 
items, to be evaluated; The last major heading is divided into the 
subheadings "personal and professional," and each of these is broken 
down into characteristics to be observed. The last section of the 
paper is a summai^ which states that, observation is a complex 
undertaking and many factor^must b^ taken in account./ (BC) 
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Teacher Observation and Evaluation; A Working Paper 



Introduction and a Short Philosophy 
of Observation and Formal Aii[graisal ; 




Throughout the nation and across time, public schodl teachers 
.and administrators have sought to -deal efficaciously with thd\ complex 
issue 6f teacher performance appraisal through observation, F^evj' school - 
districts have desijgned observatiopij systems ^hich work^ to the ^Satisfaction 
df all. The problem of evaluating teacher performance through \\pbserva- 
tion hds been compounded' often by the attempt to use puch appraisals foy 
two, not necessarily simultaneous ly-c6rapattble purposes: 



l\ The improvement of instruction; and, 
2. The provision of information to those who make personnel 



decisions in a School system. 
' • Methods* tried in various districts, according to the literature, 
have done a somewhat'- adequate job with one or the .other of the tw^ pur- 
poses. In an effort to formulate jiist and valid approach to thd observa- 
tion procedure as it relates to staff of a particular district, aM taking 
into account the need for- a . democratic ]>r6cess of evaluation of teaching 
' 'personnel, the following material is offered. 

- No evaluative method, however ealightened, is able to do a c0ra- 
-^plete:t3?^suceessful job for »each teacher. It is hopedj fihough, that with 
swing away from the second, traditional, purpose of formal observation 
to one where 'emphasis is ^placed on the first purpose, much of the nega- 
t5f.vity surrounding formal observation of performance can be minimizjed. 

Y ^ One o'f many ways to improve instruction Is through evaluation. 
Tlipre are many others, such as the simple supplying and distribution of 
mat^erials,. colleague-^-sharing of ideas, a sophisticated class of youngsters 
!rSso name a few. Outside of these possibilities in the public school set- 
ting, however, where the ideal Vo^ld be realized, we must' often settle for 
"evaluation"^ as the raiethod: , An assessment of xVhere we are - in performance,^ 
-and \t where we . could be if a ll conditions were opti mal. Self -evaluation* 



is the beginning arid continuous process \^hereby improvement an peirforiQance 
occurs — not only for teachers^ but for administrators as^welX. Self- 
evaluation, however, tetijds to be sometimes astigmatic, Alone^ it does 
.not give an adequate nor always reliable picture of the instructional 
process • Neither does evaluation by ah observer pres^txt a completely 
^*qb jectivej aha lysis. * Both are necessary, if professionals 3,n education 
are to work toward trie optimum that cdn be provided for students. 

. ^ Obviously, evaluation of performance cannot be avoided. It is 

imperative, though, that ,t he process be one which satisfies both the 
"observed" and tlip ''observer," and that the jjbservations serve mutua lly- 
* agreed-upon purposes, i. To accomplish thp Ipest er\ds, evaluatipn sliould be 
a continuous- — formal, or informal — process' within each classroom, grade- • 
level, oribuifting. The process between participants should focus upon 
those items tha,t are thought important to a sound instructional program, 
and use the best methods--agreed-upon, again,, by the participants — to 
elicit information Regarding the items selected for observation. 

There h^^j^J^een various attempts in public schoql^di»trict& to 
categorise teachers asj " traditional," "open," ^'liberal/' "structured," ' 
e£jc. It seems more reasonable to analyse and evaluati the teaching process " 
rather than the ptarson, for the teacher must be an active participant in 
the evaluative p?;v0cess i:^improveraetit, if needed, is to be realized. The 
need, therefore, to leave toom for invention, decisiori-raalujig, and creativity 
on the part of the teacher an^ the observer is, consequenlkLy , obvious. The 
fear of being evaluated; fear of competence in the ability to evaluate; and, 
the doubt of participants in their abilities to evaluate symbiatically* must 
also be considered ln\-the observation process. , - 

/ ihe concept^ of "evaluating" equa-iing "rating" x^il^iMie hard. It 
is hoped that emphasis on the improvement of instruction^ and an explicit 
concern for the morale of participants, will lead to the observational 
process becoming as much a .part\of educational daily living as opening the 
school doors. ^ , ' . " ^ 

■ , ' is ■ • ■ 

: '> 

Using Evaluation for Improving ther^eaching Ptoces's ; - 

Each teacher brings to the act of teaching some particular strength 
which add immeasurably to the assignment which 'heVsh^ has been given* Ttiese 
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^ strengths should be identified' as part of the improvement process ^ and 
duly ^credited. The teaching-process proper, though, begins \i7ith "prepara- 
tion," As 'prepariition begins th^ teaching process, so should' it 'begin 
the observational process. Since prepar^^tiou efforts are not ai\\;ays 
observable in the schoot setting, they should be discussed in a preliminary 
^conference bet\N?een the teaqher and the observer, The^ second phase of th©'' 
teaching process is the pres§ntation of the material prepared.* This can 
be observed in the classroom. The evaluation-component is the third phase . 
of operation, and ^ this should fblloW' readily the observational period.^ At 
that point, the observer should not,e particular strengths of the teacher. 
As part of that conference too should be the recording of factors outside 
the teacher's -control \fhich iQay have affected the .teaching process. ^ ' 

Not all aspects of teaching, of course, can be coyerVd in such ^ 
an observational process.. With a complex issue--as -is represented by:. 
"Is teaching and atrt or a'^^cience?"--it is impossible to measure, or to 
even observe, in minute or unequivocal terms success or failure in one 
or another' aspect of the teaching process* . Handled properly, however, 
evaliuation can be an aid to | both teactjiirs and observers in raising the 
performance levels of both teaching and administrative school personnel. 

We move^ now to a cohsidera tion of factors relevant to the 
teaching' process. , . , 



General Descriptive Examples of Items that 

might be included in Tea^cher Observations ; - ^ 

The Teaching Process * ^ . 

.A. Prepa rat ion; To be discussed x^ith the teacher — 

1. Objectives 

a. Have meaning for students; \ ^ * 

b. Are clear, specific, measurable, /^nd evident to studjants; 

c. Encourage personal as well as classroom goals; Bnd, 

d. Are appropriately organized and tjioughtfully structured, 
in sequence ( as to what precedes and what follows In 
th6 conc^eptual and .skill development of a subject ) . 

2. Learning Experiences ^ • 

a. Present aliments which serve the ol:|jectives while being 
^ cognizant of the varying skills and ability levels of 
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the individual student; *• ^ 

Consider available resources and utilize tim^ of * 
.students productively; . v 

Are organised, carefully structure^ accojrditig to. 
i preparation, and yet modular in terms of flexibility 
and imaginative^ use; and, 
d. Encqurage student participation, in volvi^ment, ^effort, 
and- therefore the "desire to contribute to planning 
.^ahd to seek further exposure to experiences! ^* 

3, Content^ ^ . ' 

a. Stimulates inquiry^ the development of intellectual 
, curiosity, further investigation by individuals or 

V ' groups, creativity, and interpersonal regard between 
^ students; \ 

b. Is important by/virtue *of relevancy to prepared V . 
objectives; ^ ; 

C» Is sequentially valid, and based upon 'a breadth of 
teacher knowledge, eithe:^ professional or personal, 

. . ' ' ' ■ • " * 

4. Pupil Evaluation ^ ' 

\||| a. Relates directly to obje^ctives and learning exper- 
iences ; \ ■ ' . & ' 
^ b. Is used as feedback fqi: . modification of /preparation,; 
objectives, learning experiences, and content for 
individual students, groups of students, or the^tass>; 
c^ Leads to sel^-evaluation on the part of students; and, 
d." In general, provides /or diagnosis of student needs 
and generates prescriptive teaching> ^ 



Bs^ Delivery ; To be observed^ in the cla-ss^rootii-- ^ 
• 1. Atmosphere^ for Learning . " 

a. ■ Considers physical factors and limitations'; 

b. Con,siders personal need^, morale, self-respect, self- 
discipline, and individual or collective responsibility; 

c. Leads to an understanding pf/jstudent behavior ;. teacher 
is equitable and consistent; shows tolerance for student 

- errors 

d. Provides support and encouragement, leading to a respect 
for the acquisition of knowledge; and,* 

e; Maintains reasonable control with., a minimum of tension j 
V anxiety, fear, and strain; presents balance* jof freedom^ 

and control; complementary relationship between teacher 
y and students. ■ ? ■■ ' * " 

2. Instructional Methods l 
a-. Excite, intrique^ stimulate; > 

b. Provide apprppi^iate introductions demonstrations and 
' ./ illustrations, clear and jconcise** lessons, positive , 

incentives; 



y c. Develop! summaries and reinforcements \tfhich support* the 
learning- experiences ; 
• . d. Make use of differentiated assignments, flexible group- ^ 
' : ings — to meet student needs; : " . 

e. Permit deviation from established routine when such 
will encourage successful learnirfg, encounters and 
activities; and, x 

f, -Provide necessary^data for pupil evaluation and ^ ^ \ $ 

feedback*- ' ^ - . • 

3. Teaching Materials 

a. ,, Are current, organizecl, authoritative^, Und aestlietifcally 
compiled; , . . - \ 

b^ Ar^e put to carefuji and effective use; encourage critical ^ 
' examination aind qufe^a^ioning; and, 

. Are put to use by tfcieNgtudents ♦ 

4. . Student Participa^lQiT ^'^^^'^^ ^ * ' . * 

a. Interaction strategies go to and frona each studetlt-rare 
not all teacher-directed arid controlled; 

b. Students' roles are complemehted by teaser-direction; 

^ . students exhibit planning skills^ talent^^nd interests; 

c. Encourages exchange of ideas supported and elicited by 
^teacher; ^ \ ' * * » - ^ 

d. Encourages independent thought and activity^ develops 
communication skills through acti^^ not passive, con- » 

^ duct: and* ' ^ 

e. Helps students to direct own learning. and assume personal 

responsibility; ° ^ 

f_ • .■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

Observational Evaluation : To be discussed in conference with 

teachet-- , ' 

■ V ■ . ■ 

1, Interpretation of: 

a« Progress toward prepared objectives ;c. 

b. Problems in procedures; 

c. . Student and teacher achievement and . self-eva-Xuation; and, 

d. Other/ / \ 

2, ^ Translation into: \^ 

a. Possible improvement in prepai;ation; ■ 

b. Improvement or modification-^f learnin]^ experiences; 

G,. Improvement in evaluation techniques which lead to • 
^ an understanding of studetits ' progress levels,, abilities, 
interests, and needs; ^ . , 

d. Modification of attitudes, both teacher and student; 
^ e. Modification of joint teacher-student^ curricular ^ 
planning; and", . ' 

f. Other. * . . . • 1 



III. 



\ * ■ - . 

Nto"Tea|cliter Controlled Factors which 
I?)ifluen^e the Teaching Process 

A. .I>h:^sical Factors - * - 

li Light; . 

1> >2. Ventil^K^on;^ 

■ 3. Tempera Wh;e;'«, ' * 

4,' Dijsp lay Areas; 

' 5. Storage; ; , * 

6, Noise; ^ ^ 

7, Equfpraetit scarcity; / . 
' 8* Scarcity .of teaching caa^teria Is and supplies; 

9,< Re!source personnel limitations; sand*, 
10. Other^l , ^ . ^ 

B. . _Scheduling| f * ^ 

.1, Is ttie student compos! tioji of the class "unusual"? 
2, I Does the teacher have a l^rge percentage of unique studen t- 



3.V Hqw many'- preparations does the teacher have <||lly? , Is the 

*\ teacher teaching in an area of interest? \ . 

4* Does the teacher have ad^tjuate time^ and spac6 to m/epare 
materials in th^ building? and > 

'other. .ri-^ ^/ \- . V 

: Extr^-Curricnlar Activities and Jlesponsibilities ' . I. 

' 1,' Is the teacher attending graduate sChdoir\<Ftth a heavy credit 

.load? (Stafe-mandafee? * Types and con t<ant of courses? \(}pm'' 
mutation? Marglnality effect on pro'tessipnal ^^^responsibilities 
^ to youngsters?) j ' ^ • 

V 2, Does the jbeacher have ^cesslve dema|tds from the community 
'[ * on his/her time? (School-related?) fn^, 
■■ .3, ^- Other^ ' ^/ 1 ^ ' ^ ' . i -■ .■ - ' ' ' 1'"^.' ;. 

Special Strengths of Teachers --The following personal and /()rofessional 
character is treig pf ; tfeachefs could fappear as^ part of the teaching / 
process, and be mentioned with validity in thfe observational evalua- 
tion conference: ' « 



problems? (Causative factors have to be considered, however.) 



A, Personal 



1, In relationships with students and colleagues, the teacher -- 
Respects the^^ opinions of others," while holding to 



b. 

e.v. 

f. 

g. 



personal convictions and integrity; . . ^ 
Exhibitp breadth of interest',^ knowledge, and apprecia- 
tions ; , * . 
Is seH-co^fident (but not undti^ly egotistical); practices 
self-reliance and control; / • 
^Has a good sense of hutdor and is adaptable; 
I^ friendly* cheerful, warm, and erajpathetic; 
rias dignity and poise; , ' 
I1B sjmipathetic, patient, courteous, and tactfut; 
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h. Shows good judgment atfd sincerity, as well as' fireedom 

from prejudices ; * ^' 

-i.. Is conscien^JLoua; demonstrates initiative and perseverence; 

-j. Is efficient and organized (in personaliy-defyied terms) , . 

and has the ability to analyze; . 

k. Is prompt/ gives attention to detail, and exhibits , 

: * responsibility; and?, 

1, "Tfe original, creative, ve/satile, itnagitiative and 

?>respurceful, ' 

^ ■ . • ^ 

2. Physical \fitness is evidenced by — « ^' ^ 

a. Vitality; and, * 
• b. Regularity in attendance.* ^ * 

B, Professional * ^ * • 



1. Teaching Skills 



a, 
b, 

Q. 
d* 
e. 
f. 



h. 



Is ,capable of planning and has good work habits; 
Has* ability to pursue, and achieve ,\ objectives ; 
Has competence ^in self-analysis and evaluation;. 
Desires tg improve, remedy deficiencies, and seeks aiji 
Practices ;,ef fective and clear written^-expression; ^ 
Uses standard English (appropriate t^o environra^f a 1 
circumstances) , and converse^ red'dily ati^d openly; 
Enunciates^properly for sake of proper ipi:,erpretation; 
Exhibits knowledge of subject mat ter^ufnder consideration, 
1 ot seeks to improve, same^ \ 
i'l\Keepa^ current through wide reading olf profess:^onal_ 

-^ui^ . ' " 

j. Is knowledgeable^ of current affairs and .their ijmplica- . 

tions for youth; t / . * 

k.^ . Shows ability to- le^^rn and increase pei^onalvcognitive 
repe:rtoire ; v * \ - 

Has an appreciation of fine arts, or clisplays interest 
in aesthetic appeal, as opposed to mechanical, to child^ 
ren;, • . ■ / ' ■ , • V • o , ■ . ' • 

Fosters critical thinkirlg through utibiasBd or dictatorial 
approaches to duties and subject-mat-ter ; and. 
Exhibits concert and respect for students as school- 
system clients /consumers. ^ 



1. 



m. 



n. 



2. I^ttitude 



b. 
c. 



Recognizes that the primary responsibility is that of 
. educating and training students';. * , 

Accepts a reasonable and fair share of woajk With extra- 
; Gurricular activities; ' _ ' . • , 

Meets responsibilities for equipment and materials 

assigned; 

Supports the total school program; 

Is cooperative with* colleagues , parents,, and administra- 
^ tion; • : ^ » 
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f. Assxjmes t^ssrponsibility for own Words and actions; and, 

g. Respects^p^rsonal relationships in frank discussions 
of school-rfelated probleiqis. , 

3. Pteparation and Growth , * ' ' , 

a. Has the necessary t?^ckground and sifbject-matter> . 
preparation * -for the grade level taught; * ^ 

b. Is jyilling, to try new methods in teaching; esthibits 
»r openness to change possibilities; and, ^ 

c. Continues professionJal tic^ining (in some" raaniier) 

4. ^ Community Relations • ' ' / * « * 

a. Has an understanding ^of th*^ social, cultural, and 
intellectual needs of the cotiftaunity at large; _ « " 

b. Is able to w.ork arid communicate positively--witbout * 
hypocrisy^--with members of the co^nnpiunity, especially , 
those c^nmunity jaembers^ who are patents of children 
being taught; V " \ • ' 

'c. Recognizes' the rVsppnsib\j.lity to inform parents of 

each child's progress in\school, witho^ut bias^or undue 
^ condemnation because of personal value structure; . 

d. Conducts all parent conferences with 'understanding and ; 
appropriate preparation (including special effort if 

- requested 'by parent); 

^' ' e» Makes parents feel welcome when they seek understanding v. 

o£ the .school or classroom program and its relationship 
to their children; and," .. . j 

f. .Is willing to represent the^ schopT to visitors. 



Summary ; ' ^ ' ■ " , " * * - \ ' 

In essence, it has* been^saicl that observation- of the teaching ^ 
act is complex undertakings Such observations^ should focus upon both . 
the jroles of the "observed" and the "observer," and place special emphases 
on "preparation," "delivery," and "evaluative" techniques utilized by 
the teacher. To teach well in today's public schools it would appear 
that one would^ have to exhibit "renaissance" characteristics , training, 
and approaches, Not^so, but at least a modicum of personal dedication 
and professional currency can be expected by, student/clients and tax- 
payer/pgrents0)and public. Consequently, teacfte^ talents and specializations 
skills and attitudes,' should be recognized' as they contribute to, pr 
detract from, positive teaching acts, , . ^ 



